WALKER PERCY 


ROM ALMOST THE begin- 
KE ning, Walker Percy has elicited 

questions and called attention 
to all sorts of exciting problems, 
some of them highly contemporary 
problems, and problems not easily 
solved—indeed, perhaps, insoluble. 

He has often been interviewed. 
Some of the questions put to him 
have had to do with matters of per- 
sonal affairs—with Percy’s own life, 
his family background, his modes of 
writing, and so forth. But nearly all 
of the questions get quickly into 
more general matters: the South, old 
and new, questions having to do 
with race, with religion, and espe- 
cially with the relation of science to 
secularism, and the state of our pres- 
ent culture. Topics like alienation 
and loneliness, and the breakdown 
of the older institutions, such as 
marriage, the family, and the co- 
hesive social community, have come 
in for a good deal of questioning. 
One can think of a number of people 
in the United States who share his 
concerns with the problems of our 
culture and who recognize their se- 
riousness, people whose notions of 
what needs to be done bear some re- 
semblance at least to Percy’s own. 
But they rarely command Percy’s au- 
dience, in size or in the special quali- 
ty of his mind. 

Percy is a highly interesting man. 
He pursued a scientific course of 
study in college and capped it with 
an M.D. from the medical school of 
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Columbia University. He is a Roman 
Catholic convert. He is an artist, a 
literary artist, and more particularly 
a novelist. It is rare to find a person 
so widely informed about scientific 
and artistic matters, and so well 
equipped to deal with the presti- 
gious matters of the hard sciences, 
as well as psychiatry and semiotics. 

To describe Percy in such terms as 
these, however, is to risk distorting 
the man and thus gravely falsifying 
the kind of human being that he is. 
In spite of his solid learning and his 
deep convictions about mankind and 
man’s position in the universe, 
Walker Percy is no sharp-featured 
dogmatist who peers out on our 
world with a grim and austere gaze. 

On the contrary, he impresses one 
as the most amiable of men, courte- 
ous, pleasant, and civilized. He puts 
the visitor at ease at once. So it was 
on my first meeting with him in the 
early 1960s, soon after the publica- 
tion of his first novel. 

I remember well that first visit to 
his pleasant house just outside the 
little town of Covington, Louisiana, 
across Lake Pontchartrain from the 
city of New Orleans. He and his 
wife—who always went by her nick- 
name Bunt, just as my wife, a New 
Orleans girl, always clung to hers— 
had found what seemed an ideal re- 
treat, though it also could serve as 
an excellent observation post on the 
great world outside. 

Their house looked out on a 
sleepy little bayou. Their lawn lay 
within a grove of trees. The air was 
warm but fresh. It seemed a place 
capable of calling forth good talk and 
good stories. The Percys abounded 
in both. 


In view of some of the things I 
mean to say about Percy in what fol- 
lows, I want to ask my reader to put 
aside certain falsifying notions that 
abound in American thought: name- 
ly, that a religious man who is happy 
doesn’t take his religion seriously; 
that to hold transcendental beliefs 
implies that one has evaded the great 
intellectual issues of our day; and 
that to be able to see stable relation- 
ships among serious events means 
that one lacks an adventurous mind. 
Percy is in his own terms a very se- 
rious man; yet, nevertheless, he is 
witty, easy, and gracious. 

Percy is especially concerned with 
the state of American culture, which 
he finds in very bad state indeed, 
not that he is hopeless about Amer- 
ica or Western culture, but he is 
completely aware of the difficulty of 
restoring it to good health. He is in- 
tensely interested in what is hap- 
pening to our culture under the 
pressure of ideas of great power, 
though ideas, he would say, much 
misunderstood and misapplied. One 
might argue that his real problem as 
a novelist is to keep the novel, under 
his constant emphasis on the idea, 
from leveling out into a tract. 

The most captivating aspect of Per- 
cy’s work is the sheer enjoyment of 
reading his account of the life 
around him. But such reading is not 
at all a matter of sorting through a 
bag of sugar plums. What we are 
shown is verifiable but we must get 
much more than a comforting sense 
of how very true all of this is. The 
observations derive from a point of 
view—what might even be called a 
plan of attack. They may appear to 
be casual and desultory but they are 
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not merely random. They have been 
carefully aimed. 

Consider, for example, an episode 
from Percy’s first novel, The Movie- 
goer. The “impression has been grow- 
ing upon [Binx Bolling] that every- 
one is dead.” Soon after this intima- 
tion has come upon him, Binx meets 
his friend, Nell Lovell, who has just 
finished reading a celebrated novel 
which takes a somewhat “gloomy 
and pessimistic view of things.” 

She is angry because she believes 
that the novel gives a radically 
wrong view of life. She, herself, 
doesn’t “feel a bit gloomy.” Indeed, 
she tells Binx how happy she is and 
how pleased she is with her values, 
yet the episode ends with “We part 
laughing and dead.” 

Take another instance: Binx’s ac- 
count of his Uncle Jules, who is “as 
pleasant a fellow as I know any- 
where.” Uncle Jules “has made a 
great deal of money, he has a great 
many friends, he was Rex of Mardi 
Gras, he gives freely of himself and 
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his money. He is an exemplary Cath- 
olic, but it is hard to know why he 
takes the trouble. For the world he 
lives in, the City of Man, is so pleas- 
ant that the City of God must hold 
little in store for him.” 

In these episodes, Percy develops 
his criticisms of a society that has al- 
ways made much of life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness, and espe- 
cially of a society that as it has ma- 
tured has come to conceive of these 
goals in purely secularistic terms. 
Binx, in spite of his social connec- 
tions, his friends, his healthy body, 
and his good job, is bored, anxious, 
and desirous of an escape. For him, 
the world of the moving picture has 
become more real (“significant”) 
than the world outside it. 

Percy's novels have an attractive 
quality, though one so obvious that 
its importance is easily overlooked. 
It is the quality of his writing: a live- 
ly, sharply perceptive prose that mir- 
rors the scenes that he presents with 
sufficient faithfulness to validate 
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their accuracy as a revelation of the 
American scene but that also give 
authority to Percy’s criticism of the 
way in which we are living out our 
lives. Percy can be very funny, aware 
of the little giveaways that witness 
our boredom, or our pretentious- 
ness, or our solicitude for the Ameri- 
can dream as it is set forth by our 
politicians and our advertising agen- 
cies and by the unconscious turns of 
our own daily language. The reader 
knows what Percy is talking about, 
even when forced to view it from an 
angle that exposes its hollowness. 
Percy's language is the kind of in- 
strument that any good satirist must 
have at hand. Lacking it, criticism of 
the society and its behavior dwin- 
dles into a dreary sociological tract 
or else into an excoriation, even into 
a hell-fire sermon. Comedy, parody, 
witty allusions—these are the sati- 
rist’s proper modes. 
Yet the satirist must do more than 

carry us along as he gives our world 
a proper dressing-down: The empti- 
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ness, the fatuity, the deadening and 
crippling malignancy must be shown 
as such. A clever literary artist can 
render any situation slightly ridicu- 
lous, for all our situations, however 
highly regarded, have in them ele- 
ments that provoke laughter. 

If the satirist does have serious 
concerns and if the culture is truly 
infected, his style must do more 
than to keep the reader happy as he 
coasts along. The particular descrip- 
tions, characterizations, and observa- 
tions must bear upon the problem 
and show that its banality or silliness 
or viciousness is potentially lethal. 

A satirical job of this sort is much 
harder to do. It will not be enough 
to tick off an oversight or peccadillo; 
such might be sufficient to elicit a 
smile. On the other hand, sharp 
condemnations move away from sat- 
ire to direct moralizing. The satirist, 
even a Jonathan Swift, must be care- 
ful not to preach. 

A number of readers have some- 
times demurred at the way in which 
Percy’s novels usually end. His con- 
clusions do not seem to conclude. 
Will the marriage of Binx Bolling and 
Kate be a happy one? The signs are 
good, but Kate’s recovery from her 
illness is still tentative and the au- 
thor has been very frank about the 
problems that still confront Binx. 
Percy seems to have his own ideas 
about what constitutes a truly happy 
ending. It has to be earned— 
achieved. It is rarely if ever simply 
given. Percy's concern is to get the 
problem dramatized and his hero 
tested by his ability to cope with it. 

Percy prefers to let his stories end 
quietly: a gesture, a minor incident, 
a brief word that indicates that some- 
thing of importance has happened, 
but that the problem of the culture 
has not thereby been solved and the 
seeker himself has not reached nec- 
essarily a final destination. Thus The 
Moviegoer ends, not with all of Binx’s 
confusions neatly sorted out and his 
way perfectly clear. The reader must 
be content with Binx’s final conver- 
sation with Kate, now his wife. That 
conversation includes a request, a re- 
assurance, a pledge that he will be 
always helping her, and ends with a 
tenderly spoken command. The lan- 
guage is simple, even commonplace, 
but it fully implies what Binx has to 
say to her: Face reality; I am trying 
to face it myself; and I will try to 
help you to do so. 


So a muted, even workaday con- 
clusion of the novel does not show 
Binx, the searcher, as having suc- 
ceeded: it signifies that he is on the 
right path. The reader will have to be 
content with that. 

Percy’s second novel, The Last Gen- 
tlenan, becomes, among other 
things, a commentary on the folk 
ways of a secularized culture. Will 
Barrett, who has returned to his 
native South after several years in 
New York City, thinks he has fallen 
in love with Kitty Vaught. Kitty is as 
confused as Will himself. She and 
her siblings represent all the prob- 
lems and possibilities of choosing to 
live a good (that is, decent, proper, 
successful) life in the American cen- 
tury: Percy uses them well to set up 
Will’s problems as he tries to dis- 
cover what is wrong with himself 
and what, if anything, is right about 
his advanced technological world. 

What happens at the end of The 
Last Gentleman? Does Will Barrett go 
back to Alabama and marry Kitty 
Vaught or does he not? As most nov- 
els go, such would have to happen. 
While Will’s attempt to describe the 
happiness of a “normal” married life 
with a position in his father-in-law’s 
automobile business suggests the ro- 
mance may not yield much happi- 
ness after all, the hints remain hints, 
and it is not until many years later, 
in The Second Coming, that we find 
out Will did not, in fact, marry Kitty. 
In this novel, Will is fiftyish and the 
widower of a wealthy northern 
woman. He still does not know what 
to do with himself and is on the 
road to new and strange encounters. 

I confess that when I first read The 
Last Gentleman, | was thrown back 
hard upon myself by what didn’t 
happen. I felt the story had made an 
important point and that the Will 
who had been a bemused and con- 
fused observer of the human scene 
in his earlier days in New York had 
become a rather different man be- 
cause of what he had seen and expe- 
rienced. In short, my interest in the 
novel went far beyond the mere sat- 
isfaction of the outcome of the plot. 

When Will Barrett returns to his 
native South, things have changed. 
“The South he came home to was 
different from the South he had left. 
It was happy, victorious, Christian, 
rich, patriotic and Republican. 

“The happiness and serenity of 
the South disconcerted him. He had 
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The family album: Percy with his brother Roy (left) and 
friend Shelby Foote in Uncle Will’s garden, ca. 1940. 


Walker Percy with his grandsons David and Jack. 


felt good in the North because every- 
one else felt so bad.” | 
Walker Percy knows as much 
about how the people of the Deep 
South act and speak as anyone that I 
can think of. He knows what is lim- 
ited, narrow-minded, and even 
grievously wrong in the social fabric 
of the Old South. But the New 
South is not necessarily a better 
South. If it has made its improve- 
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ment and has redressed certain 
wrongs, it has lost also some of the 
old virtues the region once pos- 
sessed and is now in grave danger of 
accepting uncritically the values of- 
fered by “Americanism.” 

Percy is concerned not merely to 
observe the qualities of his native re- 
gion but of the country generally 
and, even further, the character of 
Western civilization. Percy’s basic 
virtues then are grounded in com- 
mitments much deeper than those 
that define, for example, the conven- 
tional newspaper editorial on the 
state of the country. Percy’s basic 
material, however, is southern, 
drawn from the society that he per- 
sonally knows best and in which he 
prefers to live. A society closely affil- 
iated by all sorts of relationships and 
social ties is not only a society in 
which a great many unusual things 
happen, it is a society that still likes 
to talk, notices the little personal de- 
tails through which men and women 
express themselves and which even- 
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Percy in Santa Fe, New Mexico, ca. 1945. 


tually generate sharp, often witty, 
nearly always personal talk. The 
twentieth-century southern artists 
have greatly profited from this fact. 
Walker Percy knows precisely how 
to use such talk. 

There is no letup in his wonder- 
fully good talk from the first of his 
novels right on through the rest of 
them: Love in the Ruins, Lancelot, The 
Second Coming, and with its release 
in 1987, The Thanatos Syndrome. From 
this last volume, for example, here is 
a commentary on one of the most 
important instruments in our Ameri- 
can culture: “TV has screwed up mil- 
lions of people with their little 
rounded-off stories. Because that is 
not the way life is. Life is fits and 
starts, mostly fits.” 

Or Dr. More on his profession: 
“There is a slight unpleasantness 
about doing a psychiatric consulta- 
tion in a small general hospital. Here 
a psychiatrist is ranked somewhere 
between a clergyman and an under- 
taker. One is tolerated. One sees the 


patient only if the patient has noth- 
ing else to do.” 

Or another comment from Dr. 
More, on the pursuit of happiness: 
“It is not for me to say whether one 
should try to be happy—though it has 
always struck me as an odd pursuit, 
like trying to be blue-eyed—or 
whether one should try to beat all 
the other jay-birds on the block. But 
it is my observation that neither pur- 
suit succeeds very well. I only know 
that people who set their hearts on 
happiness either usually end up 
seeing me or somebody like me, or 
having heart attacks, or climbing into 
a bottle.” 

Is this observation on the pursuit 
of happiness very un-American 
(even subversive) or thoroughly 
American? In any case, it is typical 
of Percy’s Dr. Thomas More and I 
should think typical of Walker Percy 
himself. It is the kind of thing that 
gives his novels their special char- 
acter and makes them a sheer enjoy- 
ment to read. O 


